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La conjuration de Catilina. Par Gaston Boissier. Paris: Ha- 
chette, 1905. Pp. 259. Fr. 3.50. 

Any contribution from M. Boissier to the history of the material with which 
classical literature is concerned is certain to be of more than ordinary interest and 
value; and this new volume is a worthy companion to Cicero and His Friends 
for the library of the teacher of preparatory Latin, or for the student of the last 
century of the Roman republic from any point of view. It is safe to say that the 
events of this period have never before been presented with so clear a translation 
of their incidents and motives into the terms of modern politics and history. 
Herein lies the especial value of the book. Considering the events and condi- 
tions of the present to afford oftentimes a better explanation of the history of an 
earlier time than the uncertain records which may be left to us, as he says in his 
preface to the first chapter, the author finds in the history of his own country the 
best explanation of the political situation at Rome in the time of Cicero. 

In the first chapter, dealing with the events leading up to the conspiracy, the 
influence of the earlier political struggles upon the situation in Cicero's time is 
traced, showing the nature of the difficulties which the conservative element in the 
government had to face, and the sources of Catiline's influence. The history of 
Cicero's consulship includes a rather full consideration of the agrarian laws of 
Rullus, and of the significance of the prosecution of Rabirius in its relation to 
Caesar's ultimate political aims. Boissier regards Mommsen's conclusions as to 
Caesar's connection with Catiline as not being well founded. He says : "All one can 
say is that the conspiracy served his interests. It weakened a government which 
he wished to destroy." Cicero's refusal to include Caesar among those who were 
to be denounced for complicity in the plot appears to him to spring from a con- 
viction that Caesar was really undeserving of such a charge rather than from a 
desire on Cicero's part to avoid arousing further antagonism. 

The treatment of the debate in the senate regarding the fate of the conspira- 
tors might have been made a little fuller, inasmuch as here, if anywhere, "malgre' 
1'abondance des renseignments, il y reste beaucoup d'obscurites," as M. Boissier 
says of his subject in his Introduction. It would have been worth while for the 
author to have given a summary of his view as to the legal points involved. 

The first chapter devotes several pages to a sketch of Sallust and his history. 
The antagonism between the literary ideals of Sallust and those of Cicero is regarded 
as of more significance than any apparent hostility shown in the grudging bestowal 
of praise for political actions. 

The references are not always accurate. On p. 40 the reference to Seneca 
De ira iii. 8 is apparently a misprint for iii. 18. On p. 27 the reference to Sallust's 
Catiline should be to chap. 10 instead of chap. 4. 
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Occasionally one is inclined to think the author has taken large liberties in 
interpreting indefinite allusions, but it would be ungracious to quarrel with him 
for conclusions which have at least a chance of being correct, and of which he 
has made so excellent use in his delightful telling of this old story. 

Harry F. Scott 
The University High School 
Chicago 



Demosthenes against Midias. With Critical and Explanatory Notes 
and an Appendix. By William Watson Goodwin. Cam- 
bridge: University Press (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons), 
1906. Pp. viii + 188. $2.25 net. 

This volume forms a worthy companion to Professor Goodwin's larger 
edition of Demosthenes' De corona. It is marked by the same ripe scholarship 
and conservative judgment, and, like the earlier volume, it gives to the student 
generous help in matters grammatical and historical. 

The text is based upon an independent study of the MS 2 (through the Paris 
facsimile). Brief critical notes give important variants of other MSS. The 
commentary is devoted chiefly to interpreting the text, largely through transla- 
tion. The grammatical notes are confined to real difficulties, and are simplified 
by frequent references to the author's De corona. The Appendix contains the 
argument of the oration, a historical introduction, essays on public (especially 
legal) antiquities involved in the Midiana, a discussion of "certain supposed 
cases of the nominative with the infinitive," and a brief description of the 
manuscripts. 

There is no bibliography, except in incomplete and scattered references. 
This is the more to be regretted as the Midiana involves some of the most difficult 
questions both as to text and history. The modern discussions are widely scat- 
tered, and we have no complete bibliography for them elsewhere. 

Many readers will also regret that Professor Goodwin has chosen to treat 
the speech almost exclusively from the historical and grammatical standpoints. 
The editor of a speech of Demosthenes may define his work as being simply to 
put the modern student into the position of an Athenian reader by clearing 
away difficulties of language, history, and antiquities. But why should he not 
add to this the work of a literary critic? The speeches of Demosthenes were 
written under the profound influence of rhetorical theory. Their great merit — 
and their claim to immortality — lies in the fact that here as nowhere else formal 
theory has been made completely the instrument of natural feeling. The student 
for whom this volume was prepared, who needed his Bockh and his Meier and 
Schomann simplified in the elaborate Appendix, will still have to go to Blass 
for all discussion of the style of Demosthenes. Yet the Midiana is especially 
in need of literary interpretation, both from the position that it occupies in the 



